








c&he Croaker 


\Jnce on the edge of a pleasant pool, 

Under the bank where ’twas dark ar, d co ° 
Where bushes over the water hung. 


And rushes nodded, and grasses swung, 

Just where the crick flowed outer the bog, 
There lived a grumpy and mean old frog, 
Who’d sit all day in the mud and soak 
And just do nothing but croak an’ croak, 
Till a blackbird hollered, “ I say, yer know. 
What’s the matter down there below ? 


Are you in trouble, er pain, er what? ” 
The frog sez, “ Mine is an orful lot; 
Nothing but mud and dirt and slime 
For me to look ai 7 - us/ the time. 

It’s a dirty world I ” so the old fool spoke, 
“ Croakity, croakity, croakity, croak I ” 


“ But yer looking down! ” the blackbird said; 

“ Look at the blossoms overhead, 

Look at the lovely summer skies, 

Look at the bees and butterflies, 

Look up. old feller. Why bless your soul, 

Yer looking down in a muskrat hole ! 

But still With a gurgling sob and choke 
The blame ole critter would only croak, 

And a wise old turtle, who boarded near, 

Sez to the blackbird, “ Friend, see here : 

Don’t shed no tears over him, fer he 
Is low-down just ’cause he likes ter be ; 

He’s one er them kind of chumps that’s glad 
To be so mis-rable-like and sad; 

I’ll tell yer something that ain’t no joke, 

Don’t Waste yer sorter on folks that croak-” 

— *Che Oklahoma Mason. 
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December 9, 1856, second oldest of two sons and 
two daughters of the late Thaddeus Fitch, who, 
had he lived four months longer than he did, 
would have completed fifty ycal's with the Com¬ 
pany, having been engaged the greater part of 
that time as a foreman in charge of the dumping 
of coal from gravity trains as they came into 
Honesdale and the reloading of it in canal boats. 

Jesse C. Dexter was tho foreman in charge of 
the work of excavating Robinson’s cut, and' Ezra 
Hurlburt, was the assistant foreman, when he 
went to work there. Twenty-five men, aided by 
teams of horses, were engaged at the task. The 
cut was some two hundred feet in length and as 
much as eighteen feet deep in places. 

To look back over a stretch of fifty-eight years 
and recall all of its “high spots,” is a real task. 
It takes time and thought more than is permitted 
in the course of a brief interview to do this and 
so our readers will bear with him when he re¬ 
luctantly admits that he is unable to follow his 
work in detail, from year to year. 

During the summers of 1808 and 1869 he worked 
as a waterboy, but the next summer, or in 1870, 
he was engaged as a weighmaster at the Eric 
pockets, operating both the light and loaded 
scales. In wintertime he attended school. 

While he was weighmaster, James Kilgallin 
and Samuel Tompkins were breakers-in, it being 
their duty to control the movements of the little 
gravity cars with their loads of from ten to 
twelve tons of coal each, as they came onto the 
docks. Coal was unloaded all winter long on the 
“ contract,” as the hillside above the canal basin 
was called, to be reloaded during the summer and 
hauled to the docks from whence it was shipped 
to market in canal boats. 

It was during his time that the locomotive 
Lackawanna, No. 4, was taken to Honesdale for 
use in handling the coal between the storage 
piles and the transfer pockets in the north end 
of the yard, a distance of about a half-mile. 
David McDermott was the engineer. The engine 
was a hard coal burner and was used only in 
summer, being taken back to Carbondale each fall 
before winter weather set in. 

As time went on he was engaged with the re¬ 
pair gangs which looked after the boilers and 
stationary engines on the gravity road, as a fire¬ 
man on a steam shovel, and as a crane operator. 
Then he became the engineer at No. 15 (Promp- 
ton), on the light track, and was working there 
when the road was abandoned. 

Recalling the passing of the gravity road in 
favor of the steam-operated road, and the sub¬ 


sequent removal of tracks and stationary engines, 
he declares it to be a fact that not a few of the 
men employed thereon were heartbroken at the 
thought of such a change. This feeling existed to 
such an extent that there were some who freely 
expressed themselves as of the belief that never 
again would there be any work for the people 
living in that part of the country. The Company, 
however, he says, offered to take care of every 
man in its service. He thereupon chose to be¬ 
come a locomotive fireman and began his career 
as such with James Lindsay, now retired and 
living at Honesdale, on the locomotive No. 118. 

Until 1910, when the services of a local yard 
engine were dispensed with, he remained at 
Honesdale. Then he removed to Carbondale and, 
being old enough in the service to select a job of 
his choice, chose work on the locomotive used in 
switching at the freight house. Thereafter prac¬ 
tically all of his work was done in the Carbondale 
yards and lastly with George Nichols. He never 
sought promotion to an engineer although he 
found a pleasant fascination about his work on 
an engine where he always felt as free and easy 
as when at home. 

In 1887 he was married to Miss Catherine 
Myers, of Honesdale, Pa., and to them two sons 
and one daughter were born. Mrs. Fitch died 1 in 
1911, however, a year after they had taken up 
their residence in Carbondale. 

He is a member of The Delaware and Hudson 
Veterans’ Association, the Brotherhood of Loco¬ 
motive Firemen, and the First Presbyterian 
Church of Carhondale, 

Lead With Trains "On Time ” 

ITII 3,706 passenger trains, or 96.6 per 
cent of the 3,837 operated in New York 
State during the month of June, last, on 
time, The Delaware and Hudson led all other 
Class One railroads in this particular respect 
according to figures recently made public by the 
Public Service Commission through its Passenger 
Train Delay Bulletin No. 231. The Delaware, 
Lackawanna and Western with 95.5 per cent of 
its trains on time, was second, and tho Buffalo, 
Rochester and Pittsburg, with 94.2, was third. 

As between our four divisions, the Pennsylvania 
division led with a perfect score of 100 for the 
operation of 113 trains; the Susquehanna division 
with a total of 936 trains was second with n 
rating of 99.4 per cent; the Champlain division 
with 771 trains was third with 96.2 per cent on 
time; and the Saratoga division with 95.2 per 
cent of its 2.017 trains on time was fourth. 
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cfjhe Dread of Poverty 

It is Very Real, Something Most People Experience, and Something Some Are Never 
Quite Rid of, President Loree Tells Our Veterans* 

(•Delivered aa an Address at the Annual Outing of The Delaware and Hudson Veterans’ Association, at 
Saratoga Spring, N. Y„ on July 30, 1927) 


O N my own behalf, may I assure you of the 
pleasure it gave me when Mb. Mabtin 
Cbippen wrote me on April 10, 1922, ad¬ 
vising of my election as a honorary member of 
this Association, and the even greater pleasure of 
Mb. Uubnby’s visit when he came to advise me 
that I had become a member. It is one thing to 
be with you by proxy; it is quite another thing 
to be with you in the right of fellowship. 

I have thought a good deal of what I might 
talk to you about today, and I finally concluded 
that 1 could not do better than to tajk to you 
about what is probably the most important phy¬ 
sical thing in life; that is, the dread of poverty. 
It is a very real thing and something that prob¬ 
ably most of us have at some time during our 
lives had to seriously face and something that 
some of us are never quite rid of. 

I remember well, when I was a small boy, rid¬ 
ing across the country with my father when he 
pointed out to me a man working in the garden 
of the County Poor Farm. He told me that the 
man’s family had been engaged in the China 
trade, that his father had left him a large for¬ 
tune, that he had taken to drinking and gamb¬ 
ling, and finally, when he had squandered nearly 
all his money, he took what little was left to the 
Commissioners and turned it over to them and 
asked that he might spend the remainder of his 
life in the poorhouse. Sometimes that picture 
comes back to me, and never without carrying 
with it a real lesson. 

If you have thought about it at all. you will 
realise that we put in about four-fifths of our 
time in an effort to escape poverty, which per¬ 
haps is only another way of saying that we are 
living under the curse put on us at the beginning 
that “ in the sweat of thy face shaft thou eat 
bread.” But for us today the situation is in 
no sense so threatening as it was for our fore¬ 
fathers, and every year it grows better. My 
mother lived to see me married and to see all of 
her grandchildren. Her father died when she 
was a child and she was brought up in the family 
of her grandfather. He was old enough when 
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the Revolutionary War broke out to join the 
army and to serve through the five years to the 
surrender at Yorktown. I mention this because 
I would like to bring it home to you how short 
is the period in which the whole aspect of things 
has so materially changed. There was only the 
one intervening life between me and a man who 
knew the world as it was before the industrial 
revolution, and we were both a part of her con¬ 
scious thought. Her grandfather had come of 
age before .Tames Watt gave to the world the 
reciprocating steam engine, with its application 
to rotary motion, and before Priestley was able 
to separate oxygen from the air, starting the 
development of commercial chemistry, and these 
things were really the beginning of a change 
which has now progressed so far. 

Before Watt’s time men had the use of what 
were call led the six mechanical powers, the bal¬ 
ance and the lever, the wheel and the pulley, the 
wedge and the screw. To a small extent they 
utilize the power of the wind and the falling 
weight of water, and sometimes the resilience of 
wood, as in the bow, or in the old figure-four 
traps that we used to set in which to catch 
rabbits. 

When we rellect what our forefathers did with 
the tools they had 'at hand we ought to feel 
giateful for the resources at our own command 
and the future developments that will be enjoyed 
by our children. 

But it is not alone in mec hanical and chemical 
development that we have made such progress. 
At the beginning of the last century it is said 
there were only four corporations in the United 
States. Now this very convenient form of indus¬ 
trial organization is used in almost every enter¬ 
prise. Formerly the world labored with its in¬ 
adequate financial machinery. This has been 
highly developed with the inauguration of the 
Federal Reserve Hanking System and promises 
even greater things for the future. 

It was only in 1794 that insurance began to 
develop under the Coffee-house Tontine plan and 
few tilings have been spread more widely or ex- 
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panded luort‘ definitely than insurance’. After all. 
the significant thing about wealth is the protec¬ 
tion from the dread of poverty, and to a con¬ 
siderable extent wealth comes to a man when he 
pays the first premium on his insurance policy. 
I believe that few things have bad more signi¬ 
ficance to us than the installation of the group 
insurance, for the protection against accident, 
sickness and the calamity of death, to which, in 
order that protection may be held out against all 
five of the major hazards of life, the Company 
has, on its own account, developed an unemploy¬ 
ment insurance and a pension system. As time 
goes on, 1 think more and more we shall feel 
gratified at the pioneer work done on our own 
road in group insurance. 

There is another tiling which has been put 
into effect, and a thing so simple that one won¬ 
ders why we did not always do if. f refer to the 
elastic dap. The old practice was to employ men 
on the basis of full working lime and when work 
slacked off to discharge the supernumerary 
forces. On November lfl, 1022, we organized in 
the shops a system by which employment was 
based upon a working day of eight hours and 
upon the minimum foree needed during slack 
times. As business improves, instead of employ¬ 
ing new men, subject to their later discharge, the 
working day may be lengthened to nine or ten 
hours. Thus when the work increases the men 
have the opportunity of making substantially 
more wages, and up to this time we have not 
felt it necessary to make any discharges lieeauso 
of lack of work. Of lale years attention has 
been frequently called to the matter of the labor 
turnover. Cast year this was less than two per 
cent. 

Tn 1807 1 was General .Manager of the Pennsyl¬ 
vania Lines West of Pittsburgh, and 1 took .Mr. 
McKinley to Washington for his first inaugura¬ 
tion. The special train, instead of running down 
into the yard for a change of engines, was stopped 
at the main station in Pittsburgh, and the 
crowd, which had gathered to see him go bv, 
crashed the gate and gathered around the rear 
cud of the car and called for a speech, which he 
very graciously made. I have always remem¬ 
bered his opening sentence. “ What the people 
want," he said—and he had a way of repeating 
some of liis sentences in order to fix the atten- 
t'on of bis audience—“ what the people leant is 
(i secure job, comfortable working conditions and 
pood wages." Perhaps the most important of 
Ihese three things is continuity of work. Com¬ 
fortable working conditions arc a responsibility 
of the management. Good wages are a joint 
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responsibility of the management and the men. 
Wages are, in the long run, determined by out¬ 
put, and if we can keep up a good production 
standard we ought to be able to keep up a good 
wage standard. 

The working organization of the world is, in 
some respects, quite simple. It consists of three 
elements: Why. How and When. But simple as 
it is, it is only when these three elements hang 
together, like the three links in the Odd Fellows’ 
emblem, that we have a dependable chain. In 
seeking for answers as to “ Why," we go to the 
people who are specialists. Why is it that we 
seek to raise the 1 steam pressure on our locomo¬ 
tives? The people who tell us “why” explain 
that the great expense in creating steam is in 
changing the liquid water into the vapor steam. 
Once turned into steam the temperature can be 
raised with very little additional heat. Many 
of these answers to "Why" are given by the 
people in our own organization, the technicians 
in the offices of the Superintendent of Motive 
I’ower, Chief Engineer and others. For many 
other answers we have to go to outside specialists 
in the employ of concerns like the General Elec¬ 
tric nnd the American Locomotive Companies. 

The “ llow” is the business of the man on the 
; ob. Nobody can learn the “how” as he who 
does the work with his own hands, and only by 
doing the work himself can a high degree of skill 
be acquired. 

The “ When " is a problem of management. 
Shall we buy material now or wait? Shall we 
undertake this improvement now or shall we have 
to wait until our reserves are more substantial? 
Shall we affect this change in the method of 
doing business or is the chance of success too 
problematical ? 

While these elements are totally different, I 
mention them because 1 want to point out very 
definitely that neither of them gets you any¬ 
where unless the other two go along, and in the 
conduct of a business as hazardous as is the rail¬ 
road business, conducted as it is every day of the 
year and every hour of the day, and intimate as 
all our relations must be, we should all of tts do 
our best to live together in forbearance and mu¬ 
tual helpfulness, so that when our grandchildren 
come along later they will find tlieir condition 
so improved as to make them feel that our ac¬ 
complishments were even greater than tie se of 
our forebears. 

.1 good lick may start a stone rolling, when 
otherwise it rests on the mountainside of a gen¬ 
eration .— The Watchman. 
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A Voyage of Duty 

{Being Baroness Riedesel’s Experiences With the English Army and As a Prisoner 
in America, From 1777 to 1783 

fiv W. I. COUGHTRY, fircorJer 


D URING the reflnactment of the dramatic 
events of the Revolution, particularly the 
engagements which took place in Delaware 
and Hudson territory and its environs, in the 
series of sesquicentennial celebrations which 
began at Crown Point on July 4 and will close 
with impressive ceremonies commemorating Gen¬ 
eral Burgoyno’s surren¬ 
der at Old Saratoga on 
October 8, next, little, 
perhaps, will be heard of 
one of the most inter¬ 
esting stories connected 
with that memorable 
contest—the story of 
the adventures of Ma¬ 
dame, later Baroness, 

Riedesel while she fol¬ 
lowed the fortunes of 
her husband and country¬ 
men in America. 

Madame Riedesel’s let¬ 
ters and diary, designed 
only for her mother and 
family, from which this 
account is taken, tell an 
impressive story of de¬ 
votion to ideals of faith 
and duty, of a loving 
wife and mother and 
childlike trust in Provi¬ 
dence, which alone en¬ 
abled her to leave a 
1 u x u r i o n s home and 
powerful friends, and to 
follow her husband, with 
her little children, across a pathless ocean into a 
strange land, then almost a wilderness, to share 
with him his trials and hardships. 

In the little German hamlet of Xewhaus, at 
the headquarters of Count von Mnssow, the 
chief commissary of the allied army. Frederica 
Charlotte Louisa, one of his daughters, and the 
principal of this story, was married, on Decem¬ 
ber 21, 17(12. with all the pomp and splendor of 
a brilliant military wedding, to Freidrieli Adolph 
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Riedesel, a young cavalry captain in the German 
army. It was a gala day, for royalty, chief 
among whom was Prince Ferdinand, heir to the 
throne, graced the occasion. As Germany, at the 
time in the throes of her Seven-Years war was 
in urgent need of the services of every available 
otlicer and soldier, the bridegroom was forced to 
leave his bride and re¬ 
turn at once to the field. 
M a d a m e Riedesel re¬ 
mained in Xewhaus with 
her family until the ter¬ 
mination of the war 
when she joined her hus¬ 
band at Wolfenbuttel, 
where he was in garrison 
and luul purchased a 
house. Here they en¬ 
joyed a few happy years 
free from strife, until 
the revolution in Amer¬ 
ica disturbed their do¬ 
mestic relations. 

Early in the struggle 
of the American colon¬ 
ists lor independence, 
England concluded trea¬ 
ties with the smaller 
German states to take 
into her service portions 
of their troops for use 
in subduing the revolted 
c o 1 o n i e s. The actual 
number hired was 10,900. 
Of these, 4.000 were 
Irunswickers under the 
command of Riedesel, then a colonel. These con¬ 
sisted of a regiment of dismounted dragoons, un¬ 
der Lieutenant Colonel Baum; Prince Frederick’s 
regiment of infantry. Lieutenant Colonel Pra- 
torius; Rhet's regiment of infantry, Lieutenant 
Colonel von Ehrenkrook; Riedesel’s former regi¬ 
ment of infantry. Lieutenant Colonel von Specht; 
grenadiers. Lieutenant Colonel Breyman, and rifle 
battalion (.lagers I. Lieutenant Colonel Burner. 

(Turn to Page 287 ) 
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Laugh, for the time is brief, a thread 
the length of a span. 

Laugh, and be proud to belong to the 
old proud pageant of man. 

—John Maesfiei.d. 


Strange, Isn’t It ? 

HAT would the answer be should the 
Management of one of our railroads ask 
even one of the cities through which it 
passes to provide it with terminal facilities? 
Do you suppose the city fathers would lose any 
time in considering the proposition in conference? 
Most certainly not! It would be summarily 
branded as preposterous and dismissed with dis¬ 
gust 

Suppose, too, that some railroad should attempt 
to adopt the practice of allowing its trains to 
stand for hours along city streets, congesting 
traffic and thereby creating a public menace. Do 
you suppose this would be tolerated for long? 
And again it may be said: “Certainly not!” 

Yet these are the sort of bus problems today 
confronting more than one city wherein a railroad 
station built by railroad capital enhances the 
appearance of its streets and railroad yards and 
buildings in remote sections are used for the stor¬ 
ing of trains and locomotives when not in actual 
use. Why should bus operators be favored to the 
end that they need not provide even one facility 
for the comfort and convenience of their patrons 
but, to the contrary, foster a civic problem? 

The strangeness of this situation is paralleled 
somewhat by the disposition of a certain element 
of the traveling public which enjoys not one con¬ 
venience in bus service, except that of being trans¬ 


ported from one point to another, yet finds fault 
aplenty when on a train the comfort and con¬ 
veniences of which are the result of a century of 
study, and where courtesy is a first consideration. 


‘Cell Our Critics This — 

T ELL those who suspect railroad management 
of hoarding its earnings that during the 
first three months of 1927 capital expendi¬ 
tures made by the railroads of this country for 
new equipment and additions and betterments to 
property used in connection with the transporta¬ 
tion service amounted to $155,022,000 and that 
for the year they will approximate from $700,000,- 
000 to $750,000,000. And then when these figures 
have seeped in, don’t forget to mention the fact 
that on top of all of this taxes arc piling up at 
the rate of one million one hundred thousand 
dollars a day. Knowing these facts employes who 
are inclined to think along conservative lines 
marvel at the fact thait there is enough left in 
the treasury to meet semi-monthly payroll re¬ 
quirements and are bending their efforts to reduce 
expenses in every known way. It is a problem 
that is a mutual one, ns between them arid Man¬ 
agement. 


T^eoeries Of An Engineer 

!Bv J. A. HAIN1NG, in Likraru Vital 

HE feel of the iron horse beneath my feet 
As he skims like a bird the rails. 

As he fans my cheek with the rushing breeze, 
That has blown o’er the prairie trails; 

The tremor and throb, ’neath my lofty seat 
Where he's eating his tons of coal, 

Thrill anew my heart, and my lagging feet 
Step in time to the engine’s roll. 

While l dream of rest for a railroad man, 

Who has reached the appointed time 
When he must retire, to fulfil the plan 
For those younger who stand in line. 

The creak of the brake shoe, and hiss of steam 
And the billowing clouds of smoke. 

Have often answered my boyhood dream 
While to Ood I my thanks evoke. 

For I know my record is true and clear, 

Though my work has been rough and plain. 

My heart has been filled with a song of cheer. 
That has helped me to haul my train. 

My children have grown, and the years are past, 
And my life’s last trcilight pales, 

I’m nearing the terminal point at last, 

At the end of the iron rails. 

Where I’ll stay at home till end of time. 

Just the dear wife’s face to scan. 

Hello, yon’s the station, we’re right on time. 

Soy. give her some more coal. Dan. 
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T?he Fair of the Iron Horse 

Greatest Transportation Exhibition in History will be Held in Connection With The 
Baltimore and Ohio’s Railroad Centenary, at Baltimore, Md., This Month 


A UTOMOBILE shows, horse shows and simi¬ 
lar exhibitions have long attracted their 
hordes and now we find the railroad world 
awaiting with great expectancy the opening of 
“The Fair of the Iron Horse,” at Baltimore, Md., 
on September 24, next, to continue until October 8. 
This widely heralded event is being sponsored by 
The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company in 
connection with a series of centenary anniversary 
celebrations and will, it is claimed, far excel the 
transportation expositions of the 1876 Centen¬ 
nial, the World’s Fair at Chicago in 1893 and 
the St. Louis Fair of 1903, and will depict in 
great detail the wonderful development that has 
marked the hundred-year history of railroads in 
America. 

Space will not permit giving a complete re 
sumC of the many interesting features planned in 
connection with this show. The exposition 
grounds will occupy 1,000 acres of the company’s 
grounds in the southwestern outskirts of Balti¬ 
more, close to the Baltimore-Washington high¬ 
way, and will be provided with a loop track 
over a mile long, nearly two miles of other track 
and a grandstand seating 12,024 people. Parking 
space will be provided for 3.000 automobiles. 

Within the 25-acre loop, various replicas of 
buildings and railroad structures will be erected, 
representing century-old associations among 
which will be one of the Mount Clare station, 
the oldest in the world. Elsewhere on the grounds 
there will be a Hall of Transportation wherein 
old wooden and new steel rails, antique granite- 
slab and modern chemically treated ties and the 
by-gone relics of couplers and their automatic 
safety counterparts of today, models of ancient 
bridges of various styles and many, many other 
accessories will depict the railroad progress of a 
century in their respective lines. From the pilot 
of the engine to the caboose or observation car 
will be portrayed from the beginning to the 
present day, all the appliances and appurtenances 
by which the railroads have grown. In an Allied 
Services building there will likewise be portrayed 
the activities of the major associated services of 
the "Iron Horse” and its world—the telegraph, 
the telephone, and the express from its package- 
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carrying stagecoach driver down to the present 
world-wide service, and the super-efficient, far- 
reaching railway mail service in all its myriad 
ramifications, while in a Trallic Building will be 
shown some of the cooperative activities of the 
railroad—the scientific location of industries, the 
development of geological resources, increasing 
the productivity of the soil, safety first and kin¬ 
dred activities. 

Pre-railroad transportation will be shown in 
•ill its ramifications, back to a wooden ox-cart 
used in the days of the Pharoahs, 4,000 years ago. 
What the Indians used for conveyance on land 
before the coming of the white man, through the 
periods of the Conestoga wagons and stagecoach. 
Vessels used for water transportation will be em¬ 
bodied in the panorama—I he canoe, canal boat, 
dipper ship. 

The outstanding feature of the two-week cele¬ 
bration will be the drama of transport—a histori¬ 
cal and dramatic pageant portraying the first 
hundred years of development of transportation— 
by highway, by waterway, by railway—in 
America. Five miles in length, it will move in 
parade formation around the loop track—the 
“ Iron Horse ” section under its own steam and 
in proper sequence insofar as Baltimore and 
Ohio power is concerned, from the tiny “ Tom 
Thumb ” of 1829, which Peter Cooper built to 
prove the practicability of steam power, to the 
most modern type of locomotive either on this 
or the other side of the Atlantic. There will be 
the “Atlantic ” which Phineas Davis, a watch¬ 
maker of York, Pa., built and sold to the Balti¬ 
more ami Ohio in 1832. the quaint "grasshop¬ 
pers” and the later “ camel-backs,” the engines 
of the Civil War period and up to the great Mal¬ 
lets and the new “ President ” scries of passen¬ 
ger engines recently adopted by the Baltimore 
and Ohio. The Great Western Railway of Eng¬ 
land will also have a place in the exhibition for 
its new passenger locomotive. “ King George V,” 
as well as its “North Star” of 1837. 

The big English locomotive, capable of speed 
of eighty miles an hour, is the first of the new 
“King” class of locomotives on the Great West¬ 
ern and is the most powerful type ever built for 
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an English railroad. Its length, including ten¬ 
der, is 68 feet and its tractive effort is 40,800 
pounds at 85 per cent of the boiler pressure. 
Equalized vacuum braking is operated on all the 
coupled wheels. The cab is spacious, well pro¬ 
tected by an extended roof and side windows, and 
fitted with audible signal gear for use over sec¬ 
tions equipped for automatic train control. Sim¬ 
plicity of exterior appearance, because of the lack 
of the various appendages required in this coun¬ 
try, makes the locomotive look very different from 
the American type. It is the first British loco 
motive to be sent across the ocean to take part 
in an American exhibition since the railroad 
show at the Chicago World’s Fair in 1883. 

Of particular interest to Delaware and Hudson 
folk, however, is the announcement that our loco¬ 
motive, John It. Jervis, No. 1401, will be included 
among the exhibits and will be seen in the mov¬ 
ing pageant as well. 

President Coolidge has indicated that he will 
attend the Fair on the first day. There will be 
other special days such as Maryland Day, Penn¬ 
sylvania Day, Virginia Day, West Virginia Day 
and Baltimore Day. No charge will be made for 
admission as this is purely a historical and an 
educational affair. 


T>ock Laborer Now Successful 

F ROM the lowly position of a dock laborer 
has risen the man known throughout the 
world ns the “ father of the trusts.” At 
seventy-six ho is now actively engaged in putting 
a $35,000,000 cinders merger on the market, while 
to his credit stands the organization of U. S. 
Rubber, American Woolen. American Chide, Na¬ 
tional Starch, International Business Machines 
and other big business enterprises well known 
the country over. His intimates in years gone 
by have included such men as .Tames P. Hill. 
Collis P. Huntington, Theodore Roosevelt, An¬ 
drew Carnegie, Thomas Edison. John D. Rockc 
feller, Henry Ford and many others of their 
prominence. He is Charles R. Flint, of New 
York City. 

Safety in Sleep 

The foreman of a gang of railway men had more 
than his share of Irish wit. 

One day he was walking along his section of the 
line when he found one of his laborers fast asleep 
In the shade of a tree. 

Eyeing the man with a smile, he said : 

“ Slape on, ye Idle spalpeen, slape on. So long 
as ye slape ye’ve got a Job, but when ye wake up 
ye're out of wurrk !”—Atony the Line. 
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ji Ride on a Piano 

J EM NEESON, one of America’s oldest engine 
drivers, took a “ ride on a piano ” on a re¬ 
cent evening an exact account of which, 
according to the New Zealand Railways Magazine, 
is as follows: 

“ 1 was loafing around town last night and ns 
1 had nothing better to do I dropped into a con¬ 
cert and heard a slick looking Frenchman play 
a piano that made me feel all over in spots. As 
soon as he sat down at the piano I knew by the 
way he handled his work that he understood the 
machine he was running. He tapped the keys 
’way down on one end, just as if they were gauges 
and lie wanted to see if he had water enough. 
Then he looked up as if he wanted to know how 
much steam be was carrying, and the next mo¬ 
ment he pulled open the throttle and sailed out on 
the main line as if lie was half an hour late. You 
could hear her thunder over culverts and bridges 
and getting faster and faster, until the fellow 
rocked about on his scat like a cradle. He worked 
the keys on the middle division like lightning 
and then he flew along the northern end of the 
line until the drivers went around like a buzz-saw, 
and I got excited. About the time I was trying 
to tell him to cut her off a little, he kicked the 
dampers under the machine wide open, pulled the 
throttle valve ’way back into the tender and how 
bo did run. I couldn’t stand it any longer and 
yelled to him that he was pounding on the left 
and if he wasn’t careful he’d drop his ash pan. 
So one heard me. She went by the meeting point 
at a mile and a half a minute and calling for 
more steam. 1 knew the game was up. Sure 
enough, dead ahead of us was the tail light of a 
special. In a daze 1 beard a crash as the French 
professor struck the deep keys ’way down on the 
lower end of the southern division, and then I 
came to my senses. There he was at a dead 
standstill with the door of the fire-box wide open, 
wiping the perspiration off his face and bowing to 
the people before him.” 


INSURANCE CLAIMS PAID 


AUGUST, 1927 


Death benefits 

$19,100 

Health benefits .... 

6,930 

Accident benefits .... 

1.032 

Accidental Death and Dismemberment 
benefits .... 

1.000 

Total and Permanent Disability benefits 

567 

Total benefits 

$28,629 
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Jl Voyage of Duly 

(Continued from Cage 283) 


On February 22, 17711, Colonel Riedesel, heart¬ 
broken over his enforced separation from his wife 
and their young daughters, Gustava and Frede¬ 
rica, left liis headquarters at Brunswick, with 
his command, for England, there to embark witli 
part of that country’s army for America. Upon 
reaching Liefert that day, Colonel Riedesel was 
raised to the rank of major general. In a letter 
to his wife, written that evening, apprising her 
of his advancement, he said that, though his 
heart was broken, they must be comforted by the 
reflection that duty and honor had forced their 
separation. In the same letter he expressed the 
wish that she follow him as quickly as her health 
would permit, enjoining her, however, not to set 
out until she received his first letters from 
America, to obtain good letters of introduction 
to persons in England, to travel by short stages, 
and particularly not to expose the children “too 
much to the air.” On March 18, after all his 
men were safely on board the waiting vessels. 
General Riedesel, with his staff, embarked on the 
Pollan, at Stade, on the Elbe, for England where 
he was to join the English fleet. Contrary winds, 
however, prevented departure until March 22. 
Portsmouth was reached without incident on 
March 28. 

General Riedesel, with his licet of thirty ves¬ 
sels, left Plymouth, on the Pallas, on April 1. 
reaching Quebec on dune 1, after a voyage of 
nine weeks, lie immediately reported to General 
('arlcton. Four days later he was given command 
of a separate corps. On dune (i. after leaving 
his dragoons and Prince Frederick’s regiments in 
garrison at Quebec, by order of General Carleton. 
he sailed, with his corps, up the St. Lawrence 
for Lake Champlain for service in the field, land¬ 
ing at Vergere from whence they • marched to 
La Prarie. Riedesel arranged for temporary 
quarters for bis family at Quebec and Three 
Rivers, also at Montreal where they were to 
await further news from him. In a letter from 
La Prarie, dated dune 28, advising her of his 
safe arrival and of these arrangements he wrote: 

You will find the country here magnificent, 
only it is a pity that the colonies are still in 
their infancy, since one can very seldom find 
vegetables, fruits and such things as belong to 
a good table. Meat, fowls and milk, however, 
one can have in abundance. The houses are all 
one story high, but within, have four rooms and 
are very cleanly. An ordinary peasant's house 


will afford our entire family accommodations. 
The inhabitants are exceedingly courteous and 
obliging,” and, he added, “ fully four weeks will 
elapse before we pass through Lake Champlain.” 
General Riedesel reached Grown Point on Octo¬ 
ber 22, after its capture by Carleton, but 
returned early in November, with his corps, to 
winter quarters at Three Rivers. 

Meanwhile Madame Riedesel, unmoved by re¬ 
peated urging and flic stern commands of her 
mother to remain at home, followed the dictates 
of love and conscience by preparing to follow’ 
her husband. Site set out from W'olfenbuttel on 
May 14, 1770, at five in the morning, with her 
three daughters, Gustava. just under five years, 
Frederica, two years, and Caroline, ten weeks old, 
and two servants, for Bristol, England. Her 
first day’s journey was abruptly ended at a 
lonely house in a forest near Maestricht, the 
headquarters of a band of highwaymen which 
infested that section, beyond which her postilions, 
through fear, refused to go. After a night of 
terror, with one of her servants guarding the 
door of her illy furnished ro: m and the other 
remaining in the coach, both heavily armed, she 
resumed her journey at four the next morning. 
Passing through Brussels. Tournay and St. Otner, 
with occasional halts to visit the numerous 
points of interest and scenic beauty, she reached 
Calais without further incident. Here, after a 
two day's delay on account of contrary winds, 
she embarked on a packet boat for Dover, leav¬ 
ing behind her coach, which the innkeeper said 
she would not be allowed to take into England 
except under heavy fine. Later she found this 
to be untrue; and that she had been deceived 
for the purpose of obtaining its use as a means 
of private gain. With the aid of the minister, 
Lord North, it was finally brought to England 
free of duty. 

The ship, contrary to her expectations, she 
records as handsome and clean, the sailors kind 
and attentive and the cabin assigned to her con¬ 
tained eight beds and furniture of mahogany and 
brass, all highly polished. The channel was 
crossed in live hours, but as unfavorable tides 
would delay the landing of the packet for sev¬ 
eral hours, she and her family transferred to a 
smaller ship which landed them at Dover in a 
few minutes, where she secured accommodations 
at a little French inn. Here the customs officer, 
who came to search her baggage, on learning that 
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she was following her husband to America, gal¬ 
lantly said that “ it would be cruel to worry the 
wife of a general who had gone to that land 
for the service of the King.'’ She took stage for 
London, which “ was very expensive, since the 
baggage was charged for by the pound,” arriv¬ 
ing on the evening of dime 1 and meeting, among 
others, Count Taube, through whom her husband 
had arranged to secure private quarters for her 
which, through fear that she might not come, the 
Count had omitted to do. To her astonishment, 
she was conducted by a pretended nobleman, 
engaged as an escort upon recommendation of the 
innkeeper at Calais, to miserable quarters in an 
inn. Following calls upon her by General 
Schlieffen and others of prominence, the landlord 
declared that her escort was a valet de place and 
a notorious swindler, and that he had not be¬ 
lieved her to be “ what she pretended to be.” He 
immediately rectified his mistake by giving her 
more desirable quarters. He also, at her request, 
promptly dismissed the man. 

Madame Eiedesel left London on June 11 for 
Bristol, which she reached the following day, to 
await an opportunity to sail for America as in¬ 
structed by her husband although advised against 
doing so by her friends. Here the unusual 
appearance of her German carriage and equip- 
page excited much curiosity. Consequent exami¬ 
nation of it was resented by her servant who 
spoke little English. This resulted in a battle 
from which they were rescued by the mayor, an 
uncle of a Mrs. Foy whom General Riedesel had 
urged his wife to accompany to America and to 
whom she had written to procure quarters. Here 
she began to learn the English language, making 
such progress that, at the end of six weeks, she 
was not only able to call for what she wanted 
but also to understand the newspapers which 
contained many interesting articles about Quebec 
where she believed the General was stationed. 

In September, she left Bristol for Portsmouth 
to take immediate passage for America but the 
vessel sailed before her arrival. After a wait 
of several weeks for another ship, which, how¬ 
ever, failed to arrive, she returned to London 
where she and her family spent the winter. On 
New Year’s day, 1777, she was presented at 
court by Lady George Germaine and was cor¬ 
dially received by the King and Queen, the 
former unexpectedly kissing her and informing 
her that he had inquired “ after her husband 
particularly; every one is satisfied with him, 
and I hope the cold will not injure him.” The 
Queen, whom she afterward visited frequently, 
upon learning that she was joyfully awaiting the 
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journey to Canada and did not fear the sea, said: 
“ I admire your mettle for it is a great under¬ 
taking, especially with three children.” During 
a farewell visit to the Queen, just before her de¬ 
parture, she was again asked whether she feared 
the “ frightful ” voyage. The Queen expressed the 
hope that Madame Riedesel, upon her return to 
England, would again visit her. A Mr. Watson, a 
London banker and former Lord Mayor, who had 
seen the General in Canada, offered her his ship 
which General Howe, an old friend of her father, 
strongly advised her to accept, promising at the 
same time, for her safety and to give more con¬ 
sequence to the ship, to provide her with a letter 
of marque together with two officers and sixty 
men. This ship, which upon inspection proved 
large and spacious, she accepted, its captain 
being the same who had carried the General 1o 
Canada. She wrote to Madame Foy at Bristol 
proposing that she accompany her. Madame Foy 
promptly accepted. Meeting at Plymouth on 
April 15, 1777, they went on board at once. On 
the following day the fleet, thirty-sail strong, 
upon a signal from the man-of-war Blonde, left 
Spithead for St. Helena to await the man-of-war 
Porpoise, that had been ordered to convoy them 
to Canada. Although she as well as her children 
and the remainder of the party, composed of 
families of English officers, were all seasick she 
“ found the sea much less dreadful than many 
had painted it,” and enjoyed it immensely. 
After many delays by calms, fogs and contrary 
winds, the Banks of Newfoundland were reached 
on May 26 and land was first sighted at Chapeau 
Rouge on May 31. The fleet entered the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence on June 3, and the river the fol¬ 
lowing day. Here they met a fleet on its way 
to England, with which, owing to contrary winds, 
they were unable to speak. At 10 o’clock on the 
morning of June 11, amid a cannon salute from 
all the ships in the harbor, they anchored at 
Quebec which she writes appeared at first quite 
handsome but was later found “dirty and very 
incommodious.” At noon a boat approached, 
manned by “ twelve sailors, dressed in white and 
wearing silver helmets and green sashes,” who 
had been sent to take her ashore and brought a 
letter from her husband in which he told her that 
he had been obliged to leave Three Rivers, the 
winter quarters of the German troops, with his 
army on June 5. 

Greatly grieved and frightened at this intelli¬ 
gence she resolved to follow him even should she 
be able to be with him only a few days. Placing 
her family in the small boat, they were soon 
safely on land where Mrs. Carleton’s carriage 
awaited them, having been sent with an earnest 
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invitation to dine and lodge at her house. Upon 
reaching Mrs. Carleton’s, she learned that that 
lady had sent a courier to her husband apprising 
him of her safe arrival in order that “ he might 
rejoice General Riedesel with the news.” 

The General, writing from “ St. John ” under 
date of June 13, informed his wife that the joy¬ 
ful news of her safe arrival had reached him at 
noon on the day of her arrival, that he was about 
to leave for Crown Point, that she could obtain 
at Quebec on his credit all that she should wish 
and that at Three Rivers she would find Godecke. 
the paymaster of the army, who would give her 
as much money as she might need. This letter 
Madame Riedesel, unfortunately, did not receive 
as she had already left Quebec in order that she 
might overtake him as speedily as possible. 

Unwilling to be separated from her husband 
longer than possible, she, with her family, left 
Quebec at six in the evening of the day of her 
arrival in a man-of-war's boat and arrived at a 
point seven miles up the St. Lawrence at mid¬ 
night, after a beautiful moonlight sail enlivened 
by a band of music which accompanied them. 
At half past two the next morning they resumed 
their journey in three “ calashes,” a kind of 
chaise or carryall, small and uncomfortable, but 
very fast, reaching Berthieux that afternoon. 
She was surprised and delighted by the affection¬ 
ate greetings of the people in each village through 
which they passed and by their love for her hus¬ 
band. At Berthieux no conveyances were to be 
had and she was compelled to embark with her 
children and servants in a light canoe, in which 
they dared not move for fear of overturning it. 
A hail storm added to their terror and discom¬ 
fort but they reached Three Rivers safely the 
same evening. The Grand Vicar, who called 
upon her as soon ns he heard of her arrival, in¬ 
formed her that her husband had been sick, ow¬ 
ing, he believed, to his distress at being obliged 
to leave without seeing his family and his soli¬ 
citude for their safety. This strengthened her 
determination to hasten. She immediately sent 
ahead “ an express ” to the General to apprise 
him of their coming. 

At six the next morning she started for Cham- 
lily, where she thought her husband might still 
be, in a covered calash, which the Grand Vicar 
had kindly offered, selecting, of the two roads to 
Chambly, that by way of Montreal which she 
reached on the evening of June 13. Passing the 
night in that city, she again set out early the next 
morning, reaching Chambly the same day and 
learned, to her great dismay, from a party of 
officers one of whom was General Carleton, that 
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her husband had driven to Berthieux, by the 
other road, to meet them. Assured by General 
Carleton, who had turned over his command to 
General Burgoyne and was that day returning 
to Quebec, that he would return the following 
day she impatiently awaited his arrival. The 
next day the children and the servants kept con¬ 
stant watch on the high road that they might 
bring her news of his arrival. Finally, a calash 
approached, and from a distance she saw it stop, 
a man emerge and take the children in his arms. 

It was the General. Her joy was beyond descrip¬ 
tion but his ill and feeble appearance saddened 
and terrified her. The older children were in 
tears—for joy at seeing their father again, also 
the youngest, because in his costume she did not 
recognize him owing to the fact that his pictures 
which her mother constantly kept before her 
showed him in a German uniform. Having never 
seen him in person, she refused to go to him, say¬ 
ing “No! this is a nasty papa; my papa is 
pretty!” As soon, however, as he removed his 
Canadian coat she recognized and tenderly em¬ 
braced him. The family were reunited for two 
very happy days. Although Madame Riedesel 
wished very much to follow the General south¬ 
ward, he would not agree to it and she sorrow¬ 
fully returned to Three Rivers with the children. 

Madame Riedesel’s stay in Three Rivers was 
filled with sadness and anxiety. Her household 
occupations consisted in taking care of her chil¬ 
dren, some feminine work and a little book-read¬ 
ing. In addition, she spent many hours in the 
hospital adjoining the Ursuline convent, assisting 
the Sisters of Mercy in caring for sick and 
wounded soldiers. The officers, left behind in 
garrison, were far from amiable, especially an ill- 
bred paymaster-general, one of her own country¬ 
men, who refused to honor an order from the 
General to pay to her a sum of money, with 
which she wished to pay for her passage from 
England, although admitting that he had a con¬ 
siderable balance (o his credit. After reporting 
this to the General, who later gave the pay- 
master-general a severe reprimand and an im¬ 
perative order to advance all the money she 
might want, she appealed to an English paymaster 
who not only supplied her immediate need, but, 
in addition, offered to give her, in future, as 
much money as she might wish. 

Alarming reports from the front were daily • 
arriving and miscarriage of many of the Gen¬ 
eral’s letters and late arrival of those she re¬ 
ceived so distressed her that she wrote imploring 
him to allow her to come to him,, also that no 
matter what happened she would never complain 
but. on the contrary, hoped to make herself use- 
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ful to him on many occasions, lie replied that 
as soon as it was possible for women to follow 
the army, he would send for her. Shortly there¬ 
after the General again wrote her that her wish 
would soon lie gratified, and by the time she had 
completed preparations for the journey an oilicer 
appeared with orders to escort her. Two days 
later, in company with her escort and some troops, 
she left Three Rivers in a boat accompanied by 
another more heavily laden. Its failure to keep 
up forced them to land on an island to await its 
arrival, where the night was spent without food, 
beds or candles. A deserted hut was filled with 
bushes and cushions from the boat so that she 
was able to provide a resting place for the chil¬ 
dren and herself. The other boat, with their 
supplies, overtook them during the night and. 
after their morning meal, they were ferried 
“ over the lake to Fort John,” where the com¬ 
mander received them with kindness and much 
courtesy. Here they again entered their boats 
in order to reach a cutter upon which they came 
to Wolf’s Island where the night was spent, the 
entire party, however, remaining on board the 
ship. Tionnderoga was passed on the following 
day, August 15, and Lake George was reached 
at noon, where they dined with Colonel Anstru- 
ther, the commander of the sixty-second regiment. 
That afterno n they entered a calash and reached 
Fort Edward the same evening. General Riedesel 
had left Fort Edward the day before with Bur- 
goyne; but learning of the arrival of his family 
returned immediately, remaining with them until 
the following day, when he was compelled to 
rejoin his forces. Immediately after what Ma¬ 
dame Riedesel terms “ the unlucky affair at Ben¬ 
nington,” on August Hi, 1777, when the German 
troops under Lieutenant Colonels Baum and 
Breytnan were beaten, she writes of her great 
joy at having the General again with them on 
August 18, and in spending with him “ three 
happy weeks in the greatest tranquility.” News 
that the army was cut off from Canada reached 
tnem a lew days after her arrival at Fort Ed¬ 
ward. Had she not, therefore, taken advantage 
of the fortunate opportunity, which she had 
eagerly sought, to join her husband she would 
have been obliged to remain in Canada for three 
years without him. 

At Fort Edward, she writes, “ we led, during 
these three weeks, a very pleasant life. The 
surrounding country was magnificent; and we 
were encircled by the encampments of the Eng¬ 
lish and German troops. We lived in a building 
called the Red House. I had only one room for 
my husband, myself and my children, in which 
my husband also slept, and had besides all his 


writing materials. My women servants slept in 
a kind of hall. When it was beautiful weather, 
we took our meals under the trees, but if not, in 
a barn, upon boards, which were laid upon casks 
and served as a table.” Here she ate bear meat 
for the first time and describes it as “ having a 
capital flavor.” 

Although often hard put for food she was, 
according to her diary, very happy and con¬ 
tented, for she was with her husband and chil¬ 
dren, and beloved by those by whom she was sur¬ 
rounded, 

(To he ennttnuerl in Next Issue.) 


The world ie made u}> of two great 
clauses of people—those who want success 
and wish for It, and those who want suc¬ 
cess and wade right in and work for it. 

—Anon. 

World’s Busiest Track 

O N October 21, last, R. Bell, assistant gen¬ 
eral manager of the London & North East¬ 
ern Railway of England, presented a paper 
at a meeting of the Newcastle & Sunderland Rail- 
way Lecture and Debating Society, at Gateshead, 
England, in which he said: 

“ The London and North Eastern have one 
of the busiest sections of track in the world 
at Liverpool Street, London. With the pres¬ 
ent steam service of main line and suburban 
trains the average capacity of the lines be¬ 
tween Liverpool Street and Bethnal Green 
Junction is twenty trains per track per hour; 
one track is actually used by twenty-four 
trains in an hour of extreme pressure. It 
is doubtful whether there exists an instance 
of any electrified section of a steam operated 
railway approaching these figures. 

“ Even if we assume that electric traction 
increased the track capacity by 10 per cent, 
more passengers would not necessarily be car¬ 
ried in comfort at rush hours. Owing to the 
room required for motor space, a multiple 
unit train of eight coaches provides 040 seats, 
but a London and North Eastern steam bogie 
set can seat 050 passengers. In practice the 
‘ turn around ’ time for an electric train is 
live minutes, and there is consequently not 
much reduction in platform use. At Liver¬ 
pool Street, in any case, the limit of capacity 
is at the rate at which trains can be passed 
through Bethnal Green Junction and switched 
to or from the station platforms. . Elec¬ 
trification of the suburban lines would not 
by itself avoid delay's to trains.” 
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Clicks from the Rails 


Success Result of Initiative 

The success of American in¬ 
dustry and America’s growth in 
wealth, is based on private 
initiative. The foundation of 
her present development was 
laid in a system in which free 
play was given to the energy and 
initiative of the individual and 
which at the same time encour¬ 
aged competition and permitted 
corporate organization in indus¬ 
try. 

Whether we shall continue to 
grow and expand depends upon 
whether we pursue an intelli¬ 
gent and constructive, or a hos¬ 
tile and destructive policy to¬ 
ward those forces which have 
brought about our present de¬ 
velopment. 

A sound Industrial policy 
must square with economic 
laws. And a consistent policy 
is necessary in order that capi¬ 
tal, labor and the public may 
know what to expect.— Andrew 
W. Mellon, Secretary of the 
Treasury. 


Ufoasts of Largest Express Terminal 

Long Island city boasts of 
having the largest and most up- 
to-date American Railway Ex¬ 
press terminal in the country. 
The building, a steel skeleton 
brick-faced structure, covers 
five and one-half acres of 
ground, or approximately 245,- 
000 square feet. Approximately 
126,700 square feet of concrete 
driveways on three sides of the 
building permit of the move¬ 
ment of from 300 to 400 express 
trucks without congestion. 
Within the terminal, which pro¬ 
vides large office facilities and 
auxiliary units for handling spe¬ 
cial classes of express, the main 
area is occupied by six tracks 
with a total capacity of eighty- 
four cars, and by wide loading 
and unloading platforms. The 
New York Metropolitan district 
is served from this terminal. 


Equipment Sold For Junk 

Five thousand freight cars 
and twelve locomotives which 
have been held In storage at 
Seattle, Wash., and Vancouver, 
B. C., since 1917, awaiting ship¬ 
ment to the Imperial Russian 
Government, have been sold for 
junk. The equipment was en 
route to Vladivostok when held 
up at Seattle by the Russian 
revolution. 
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France Ends Brake Controversy 

Recently the French govern¬ 
ment officially announced the 
adoption of the Westinghouse 
brake as the standard brake for 
French railways, thus bringing 
to an end a controversy of 
many years standing, as to the 
best and most suitable power 
brake to be adopted. This con¬ 
troversy has been waged from 
many angles—commercial, poli¬ 
tical, patriotic and, of course, 
technical and engineering angles. 
Even now, there is much diver¬ 
gence of opinion as between the 
technical experts of France and 
her neighbors, particularly Bel¬ 
gium and Germany with whom 
the greatest interchange of rol¬ 
ling stock is effected. 

Many competitors bid for the 
favor of the French government, 
included among whom were the 
manufacturers of the Clayton- 
Hardy vacuum brake, the Lup- 
kowski and several others in 
addition to the Westinghouse 
interests. The Ivunz-Knorr 
brake which the Germans ap¬ 
plied rather extensively during 
the war was also strongly 
urged. A modified Westing¬ 
house brake after exhaustive 
trials proved satisfactory, how¬ 
ever, and as it is interchange¬ 
able with the Kunz-Knorr, the 
Berne Commission approved its 
adoption. The compromise, it 
is believed will work to the mu¬ 
tual benefit of all concerned, it 
is thought, and the problem of 
continuous brakes, so far as 
Continental Europe is con¬ 
cerned, is virtually settled as 
the Westinghouse and the Kunz- 
lvnorr are the only ones that 
have received official approval. 


Celebrate ® &. O. Centennial 

The meeting of the Newark 
Division Veterans' Association 
of the Baltimore and Ohio, held 
at Newark, O., on July 28, last, 
took the form of a celebration 
of the railroad company's cen¬ 
tennial. President Daniel Wil¬ 
lard made the principal address 
in the course of which he 
sketched the history of the road 
from the granting of its char¬ 
ter by the state of Maryland, 
in 1827, the beginning of the 
work on July 4, 1828, and the 
completion of the road for four¬ 
teen miles two years later. He 
also gave interesting data con¬ 
cerning the spread of the com¬ 
pany’s lines west of the Ohio 
river. 


I 926 Reeord Watermelon Year 

With a record of 54,705 car¬ 
loads shipped by rail from pro¬ 
ducing areas to consuming mar¬ 
kets, rail shipments of water¬ 
melons in 1926 exceeded those 
of any previous year so far as 
is known. The season’s ship¬ 
ments exceeded the previous 
high record of 1922, by 7,080 
tars, or approximately 15 per 
cent. In this connection it 
should be understood that al¬ 
though watermelon prices, those 
paid to the grower and in the 
wholesale and retail markets, 
fluctuated widely from week to 
week throughout the season, the 
freight rate covering this com¬ 
modity remained stationary 
throughout the season. The 
ever-changing price situation 
therefore was due to otlxer fac¬ 
tors such as supply, demand, 
quality and weather conditions. 
Georgia produced 16,438 car¬ 
loads of melons and shipped 
14,227 by rail, or 31.6 of the 
country’s total rail shipments, 
thereby leading all other melon 
producing states in this par¬ 
ticular respect. Florida was 
second with a crop estimated at 
9,187 carloads, of which 7,496 
carloads moved to market by 
rail. 


Highway Crossing Accidents Slump 

Reductions in the number of 
highway grade crossing acci¬ 
dents and their resultant in¬ 
juries or fatalities are reported 
by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for the first four 
months of this year. The num¬ 
ber of accidents, as compared 
with the same period last year, 
dropped from 1,761 to 1,746 ; 
fatalities from 671 to 668, and 
injuries, 2,062 to 2,000. This 
decrease has come despite the 
fact that more than twenty-two 
million automobiles are now in 
use and the number constantly 
increasing. 


TThe “ Big Four " ‘Paints Up 

Boiler jacket, wheel centers, 
cylinder jackets, cab, domes, 
sandbox and lender tank of a 
Big Four (New York Central 
Lines) " Pacific" locomotive 
have been finished in " battle¬ 
ship gray." Duco finish. Smoke- 
box, stack, pilot, wheel tires, 
running board edges, cylinder 
head covers, tender frame and 
tender running gear are black. 
Lettering and other decorative 
work has been tlone in alumi¬ 
num, set off with black. 


tiro hundred and nincty-onc 



Lure of Train Travel 

EREIN, I think, lies the chief attrac¬ 
tion of railway travel. The speed is 
so easy, and the train disturbs so little the 
scenes through which it takes us, that our 
heart becomes so full of the placidity and 
stillness of the country ; and while the body 
is borne forward in the flying chain of car¬ 
riages, the thoughts alight, as the humor 
moves them, at unfrequented stations; they 
make haste up the poplar alley that leads 
towards town ; they are left behind with 
the signalman as, shading his eyes with his 
hand, he watches the long train sweep 
away into the golden distance. 

—From “ e Che Pocbtt R. L. S. " 


(9i obtri Louis Stevenson) 











